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is interested in biotechnology at the highest levels," says Gary R.
Saxonhouse of the University of Michigan. "At the 1983 economic
summit held in Williamsburg, Virginia, Prime Minister Nakasone
astounded the other participants, and particularly, I am told, President
Reagan, by spending as much as 15 or 20 minutes attempting to
enlighten the President on the nature of recombinant DNA and its
prospects for the future, an example of a strategy for industrial
development in both Japan and the United States that Prime Minister
Nakasone alleged would lead to more harmonious economic relations."

But even though the Japanese interest in biotechnology is strong, its
origins are relatively recent, according to Saxonhouse. Not until 1980,
with the success of Genentech's public stock offering and the Supreme
Court's decision allowing the patenting of microorganisms, did the
Japanese government begin to expand its previously low-key efforts in
biotechnology. Ironically, says Saxonhouse, the Japanese feared that
"the American government was weaving around the biotechnology
industry a network of protective patents, and that, in some fashion,
Japanese firms were going to be denied access to this important
technology. . . . Their interest was a reaction to developments in the
United States."

Nevertheless, the Japanese have quickly built a strong program in
biotechnology. The government has supported biotechnology research
not only in universities but in government institutes and selected
industries. It has helped form consortia of industries to coordinate
research and development in biotechnology and reduce duplication of
effort. "The Japanese have frankly admitted that, whereas they may be
five years behind in biotechnology, they intend to make up the
difference quickly, by scrapping older technology and improving on
new technology imported from the United States," says Johnson. "That
has a familiar ring to me."

National Policies Affecting the Commercialization of
Biotechnology

Although the U.S. government has no explicit policies concerning
biotechnology, federal policies have exerted, and will continue to exert,
an important indirect effect on the field, both in the research labora-
tories where it was developed and in the firms where it is being
commercialized. These policies and their counterparts in other coun-
tries will have an important influence on the competitiveness of
biotechnology firms in world markets.